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ON THE CONSCIOUS MIND 


I. Derinition or the Conscious 3 


66 HERE is nothing to be found in the meaning of experience 


that is not already contained in the meaning of experiment.’’ 

This sentence is the first of four propositions recently laid down 
by my colleague, Bradford Smith, and which he calls postulates of 
empirical thought.* Reluctantly I leave as mere epigraph a senti- 
ment I would willingly discuss: it formulates with extreme elegance 
a principle I have long consulted in practice, yet whose aggressive 
simplicity I no more than another would mistake for real innocence. 
Its proposer considers that it ‘‘might be deemed self-evident—were 
it not for the consequences’’; but that there will be consequences 
he quite sees. ‘‘For while [says he] it would be generally agreed 
that experiment may in the nature of the case be repeated by any 
trained observer, it would not be equally agreed that what is experi- 
enced may be shared by all.’’ This last admission will strike one 
as mildly put, who has stopped to consider the number and weight 
of the traditions to be numbered among the enemies of any premise 
from which it would follow that nothing is experience if not ‘‘access- 
ible to the observation of all.’’ Enemies by implication will be 
the rationalists, contemptuous of all empirical thought; enemies by 
profession, the mystics, with their private intuitions; enemies by 
confession, the classic empiricists, building on subjective sense data; 
enemies by a sort of unwilling concession, the very critics of this 
naive empiricism, yet its heirs, through Kant, to reine Empfindun- 
gen. No, one can only admire the reserve with which Smith con- 
eedes a possible lack of acquiescence in an experience that shall limit 
what ws experienced to what can be shared by all. 

Having long since passed from the great number of enemies to 
the small (but increasing) number of friends of an experimentalist 
interpretation of experience it is natural the present speaker should 
Seize on an occasion when the expert are gathered together, to offer 
one more example of a critical reason why. I say, one more ex- 
ample; for at various times in the past papers submitted to this 

1 Delivered before the American Philosophical Association., Philadelphia, 
December 27, 1928. 

2 This JOURNAL, Vol. XXV (1928), pp. 318 ff. Italics mine throughout. 
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Association or published in our journals have carried the argument 
forward to a certain definite point.* To what point, I may at once 
recall and illustrate by submitting a leaf from the book of the 
enemy, a leaf in which the case for unsharable experiences is made 
out with admirable vigor, and made out from examples of what 
would generally pass for actual experiences of unsharable experience. 
It is a late leaf, the more valuable in establishing the alignment of 
hostile forces for not having been written by an empiricist of the 
school’s first days, nor indeed by anyone abiding in its classic tradi- 
tion, but by one of its principal critics, by one in whose mind 
any conception of experience reminiscent of simpler times must have 
survived Kant’s shrewd analysis of the meaning of Erfahrung. It 
is in Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre one may find this perfect exposition 
of experiences unshared and unsharable: 

‘‘Take for example the sweet, sour, red, yellow, or the like. Such 
a quality is evidently something exclusively subjective; what sweet, 
sour, red, yellow may be can only be felt [i.e., experienced], and can 
by no description be communicated to another. If ever a recogni- 
tion of my feeling is to come to any other, he must bring my object 
within the range of his own feeling. And then, even supposing 
another than yourself to judge your object by his own feeling, how- 
ever, could you find out whether the knowledge he gets in this way 
is a knowledge of your sensation, whether he senses things at all as 
you do? In what way are you to know that what the two of you call 
sweet is just the same to him and to you? Dariiber liasst in Ewig- 
keit sich nichts ausmachen; die Sache liegt im Gebiete des lediglich 
Subjectiven, und ist gar nicht objectiv.’’ * 

Here, then, in this mature page of philosophy have we not a 
demonstration of non-experimental, because non-sharable, experiences 
so convincing that no experimentalism which shirks the issue raised 
can expect a serious hearing for its untested generalities? But have 
we not for this very reason an argument so exhausting the conceiv- 
able resources of all older empiricisms that if it fail, our new em- 
pirical thought can have little left to fear on its way toward develop- 
ing a universal experimental method? And in view of all this, is it 
not natural that a philosophy conscious of its youth, anxious as to 
its strength, should have wanted to test this strength on no less a 
matter than (what one might call) the generalized Fichtian ques- 
tion? This question asks in effect, How much may an observer B 
make out of the sensations of a subject A? Fichte answers, In all 
eternity nothing; our new empiricism must answer, In course of 
time, everything. I mean, it must answer thus or else relapse into 

8 These papers, appearing for the most part in this JourNaL, will be found 


collected in the volume, Mind as Behavior. 
4 Grundlage. Werke. Ausg. I. H. Fichte, I, 313. Abridged. 
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silence: those older studies to which I am forced to allude set them- 
selves to the defense of the experimentalist’s right to speak on. 
They began by describing the experiments by which B might de- 
termine to the satisfaction of all observers the quality and intensity 
of A’s sensations, 


And so this present paper may venture to speak on: assuming 
old answers it would ask a new question, a question such as could 
not have been asked save on this assumption, but such as if asked 
must be answered, or the assumption allowed to escape. The question 
is an obvious next-step for one who takes the preceding, the Fichtian, 
question to have been satisfactorily disposed of by experimental 
methods; it is this: If it be allowed that an observer B may experi- 
mentally determine of just what quality and what intensity is a sen- 
sation in the mind of A, could any second observer C in like manner 
establish the presence in B’s mind of this knowledge of A’s sensa- 
tion? If so, how shall C call this knowledge he has found in B; 
how shall we call the perception of a perception ? 

In answering the first part of this question there is no way for 
it but to recall some little of what has gone before: no more, how- 
ever, than may serve to restore outline here to a picture detailed 
there; the picture, namely, of what an observer would have to be 
doing if he were really engaged in gathering evidence as to the sen- 
sory content of a given living being. To be sure, if we were to 
resume the equipment in the way of definitions and completed ob- 
servations an observer B would have to bring to his task in order 
that before beginning some further investigation of a certain object 
A, he should be able to identify A as a living being environed by 
mechanism, nothing could now be omitted of all that has previously 
been said concerning the meaning of mechanism, the meaning of life, 
and the experimental procedure by which each could be recognized 
if present in one’s field of observation. But of all this we must 
assume our audience to be at least as well informed as our observer 
is supposed to be, and may therefore draw on the ideas of mechan- 
ism and life sufficiently to recall another definition indispensable to 
the present discussion: that of the correlative terms ‘‘stimulus-re- 
sponse. ’’ 

Stimulus we take to be always some change in an environment, 
response some change in the object environed. But of course not 
every change in environment is stimulus, not every change in object 
environed is response. We must specify— 

First, then, on response we lay these conditions: 

(1) No object is said to respond to stimulus save an object teleo- 
logically defined. 
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(2) Of objects teleologically defined, only such are said to re- 
spond as are defined by the purpose of self-maintenance; which ob- 
jects by previous definition constitute the class ‘‘living being.’’ 

(3) Of changes in living beings, only such are called responses 
as may be teleologically explained: i.e., recognized as either enhanc- 
ing or lessening the organism’s chances of attaining a purpose em- 
pirically assigned it. In living beings, one purpose available for 
such explanation must be found (self-maintenance), others may be 
found (e.g., type-maintenance) : Any purpose that has been experi- 
mentally verified may be used in recognizing responses. 

Second, as to stimulus, we specify that of any change taking 
place in an environment, only so much is to be called stimulus as 
is found indispensable to the occurrence of its correlated response. 
The method of this finding is obviously experimental; it need not 
be detailed here. 

In light of these definitions, it is plain that any task set an 
observer B in the way of noting the stimuli and responses of an 
organism A is a thoroughly practical one. To find what part of 
a field is mechanism, what part living body; what part of a change 
is stimulus, what part response; these undertakings involve not an 
iota of divination, they are as experimental as any to be pro- 
posed in the name of science. But, you say, all this is purely biolog- 
ical; while the Fichtian issue turns on a psychological problem: B 
would know not what are the stimuli and responses of organism A, 
but what are its sensations—can he solve this psychological problem 
by experimental methods? The answer reached in a study of 
Sensibility I am here recalling for present use, is implied in the 
definition there offered of sensibility. Somewhat abbreviated, it 
would read: 

‘Whenever a living being responds to a stimulus consisting of 
mechanical changes taking place at or within its contours, that living 
being exhibits sensibility, or has a sensation.”’ 

But the test of this definition’s adequacy lies in its availability 
for defining the two attributes which in all psychology are con- 
sidered the essential attributes of sensation: an applying of this test, 
an actual defining of intensity and quality of sensation, occupied 
the more technical part of the paper referred to. We need here 
recall no more than this: The stimulus-response condition essential 
to sensibility having once been established, then by varying the 
physical intensity of this stimulus one can always encite a certain 
specific response called ‘‘ just-noticing the difference.’’ But the inten- 
sity of a sensation is nothing other than a certain mathematical func- 
tion, whose value is known when certain ‘‘ just-noticeable differences”’ 
or ‘‘difference-thresholds’’ have been experimentally established; 
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while the quality of a sensation depends upon its place in an ordered 
manifold of differences recognized as non-intensive. 

In retrospect one can only say that if this study of sensibility 
was sound in its defining (now open to rediscussion), then it was 
necessarily right in concluding that a sufficiently trained observer B 
might determine within the limits of observational error exactly what 
sensation, i.e., what quality and intensity of sensation, was present at 
a given moment in the mind of a given organism A. The Fichtian 
issue is met and resolved. To all this, I would add no more than a 
comment apt to forestall misinterpretation: a sensation, with its 
attributes of quality and intensity, can be no physical motion, can 
be no biological response. It can be and is a definable function of 
such things, a function whose value indeed is known if certain physi- 
eal and biological data is obtained, yet whose dimensions prevent it 
from being confused with any category of physics or of biology. 
For as almost always happens in science, the function entering into 
this ealeulation involves a constant of proportionality; the dimen- 
sions of this constant make the dimensions of a psychological phe- 
nomenon as irreducible to those of a biological phenomenon as these 
in their turn are irreducible to the dimensions of physics. 


This recalling of old matters, though indispensable, has run to a 
length that must reduce the treatment of new matters to something 
rather brief. But, after all, is not the most important part of the 
pew question answered in answering the old? For have we not 
been describing what an observer B would have to be doing, in what 
environment he would have to be doing it, if he were ascertaining, or 
had finally ascertained, the sensation present in the mind of an or- 
ganism A? Very well then, we must in that very process have de- 
seribed all the stimulus-response relations any observer C would 
have to establish in order to convince himself experimentally that in 
B’s mind existed such knowledge or perception as might be called 
‘‘B’s perception of a sensation in the mind of A.’’ In other words, 
one who has established the only conditions under which an observer 
B could know that yonder was an organism A possessed of the knowl- 
edge called a sensation can not but have defined the only conditions 
under which a second observer C could know that yonder was a first 
observer B possessed of the knowledge of a sensation in a third mind 
A. If B’s knowledge of A’s sensation was come by experimentally, 
could C’s knowledge of B’s knowledge be less experimental, or if 
equally experimental less complete than B’s? 

And here it is fortunate that for purposes of illustration this ex- 
perimental study of the perception of perceptions may stop, since for 
reason of space, it must. It would take a whole psychology to show 
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how B would further establish in A’s mind more complicated percep- 
tions, and emotions, and volitions, and so forth; it would take a second 
volume of that psychology to show how C would establish the knowl- 
edge on the part of B of all the mental processes A might come by 
in a life-time. But indeed, it is only the first step of this psychology 
that costs its price in imagination, the rest is labor; and leaving 
this psychological labor to others, let me not close without having 
touched on the philological question involved. This may first be put 
in terms of the simplest case evoking it; the case, namely, in which 
one would ask, What in the previous example should the observer C 
call the knowledge he has found in B; what should one call B’s 
perception of a sensation experienced by A? There is one thing by 
whose name anyone accepting the definitions already laid down must 
be prevented from calling it—and that thing is a sensation. In | 
counter-Spinozistic idiom, the recognition of a sensation is not itself 
a sensation. 

Evidently not, for by definition a mental state is to be calied a 
sensation only if its stimulus be a certain mechanical change defi- 
nitely localized; but the mental state we seek name for can deserve 
the name we seek for it only if its stimulus be not a mechanical state 
however located, but another mental state definitely assigned. Now 
though this question of a name has been suggested by the simplest 
instance in which it can arise, the answer to the special question 
must wait on an answer to the most general one under which it falls. 
But the most general question our present interest defines would be 
this: What shall we call the class of mental states defined by the con- 
dition that of such mental states the stimulus be itself a mental state? 

My suggestion would be, that just this class of mental states be 
called conscious; and that no other class (e.g., sensations) be so 
ealled. It will be seen that nothing in this definition of a conscious 
moment requires the mental state which is to be its stimulus to lie 
in a mind other than the conscious mind itself; but neither is there 
anything to exclude this possibility. And herein I suppose would be 
seen our proposal’s major departure from philosophic tradition; in 
the fact, namely, that it quite recognizes the possibility of A being 
conscious of states of mind in B, of which B himself is unconscious. 
But how ean one help feeling that if this be indeed a departure from 
modern philosophic tradition, so much the worse for a tradition that 
has wandered so far from the common experience and ancient lan- 
guage of men? For it would not be hard to show that the proposed 
use of the conscious does but speak a tongue that has endured in 
human discourse and human art from Plautus to this very moment. 
Sometime, I have promised myself the leisure to tell the peculiar, 
yet quite intelligible, semantic history of words constructed of con 
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and scio; and perhaps this very remark will suggest as a parting 
reflection that my nomenclature feels itself closer than certain 
modern philosophies to the origin of things. 

But after all, more important than the name is the thing; and 
more important than the thing is the way of finding out whether 
there is such a thing. My object is attained if I have shown that of 
the thing I have called consciousness, its when and where in Nature, 
is matter—of experience if you will—but of an experience in whose 
meaning lies ‘‘nothing not already contained in the meaning of ex- 
periment.’’ 


II. History or the Conscious 


'In a paper to which the present is sequel (and which is here 
printed as the first part of this article) the writer advocated a cer- 
tain use of the adjective ‘‘conscious’’; a use he admitted to be other 
than that followed by recent philosophies, yet which he pretended 
to be both permissible and advisable. Or rather, advisable if per- 
missible; for the actual accomplishment of the brief paper in ques- 
tion was less than its undertaking: having defined a class of mental 
states in terms of their adequate stimulus, having shown by what 
experiment the existence or non-existence of a state of this class 
eould be established, the paper could do no more with its last op- 
portunities than suggest a name for the elass defined, promising 
that leisure should later be made to review the ‘‘semantic history’’ 
of the name proposed. This leisure having been indeed made rather 
than found, the present ‘‘sequel’’ is more by way of being a footnote 
in aid of the text, a footnote that would jot down as much as might 
readily be caught of history’s answer to a difficult question of word- 
use, namely, this: If one would have an adjective apt to distinguish 
that state of mind whose stimulus is itself a state of mind, is there 
sanction in history for applying the adjective ‘‘conscious’’ to this 
use f 

The treatment of so large a question as th2 semantic history of 
the conscious must, if it is to be kept within the compass of a foot- 
note, devise for itself some convenient scheme of presentation. One 
scheme promising the greatest ease in this sense must allow itself 
some touch of fiction, though a fiction readily to be set apart from 
the documents supporting it. By a dramatic convention, this scheme 
would tell as though it were a continuous story falling into well 
marked periods what could at best have been but a confusion of 
tongues, a confusion whose changes of use were but changes of prev- 
alence in use. And as with this forewarning there can be no 
danger of misleading if we avail ourselves of a convention so effee- 
tive, we shall in fact arrange our sources in such wise as to suggest 
a drama of the conscious, a drama in two acts presenting (i) a 
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classic expansion from a most special to a most general use; and (ii) 
a mcdern (or rather, modern philosophic) contraction from a most 
general to a most special use. But first there can be no harm in 
allowing an opening chorus to call attention to the two most interest- 
ing features to be looked for in this spectacle of generation and 
decay; namely, it shall be shown (1) that while the story of the 
conscious carries an idea from a narrowly restricted beginning to 
a narrowly restricted end, yet never was that idea further from its 
first state than in its last; and (2) that though the conscious thus 
grows and diminishes in extension, there yet runs through its history 
a continuous thread of intension. In this unchanging implication 
of the conscious (so our moral shall run) lies its real value to 
humanity; it is this connotation our philosophy would make its own 
by addressing the conscious to the one task it was born to perform, 
throve by performing in more varied and subtler ways, survived by 
continuing to perform in spite of local philosophies, and may be 
expected to perform the better for philosophy’s recognition. It is 
the task of distinguishing the state of a mind knowing another state 
of mind. 
i. Classic generalization of THE CONSCIOUS 


1. The Primitive Meaning.—As in the direction of the primitive 
there is nothing to be sought beyond Plautus, it is a matter of good 
fortune that Plautine phrase preserves so much of what is old and 
vernacular. On the other hand, this very addiction to the vernacu- 
lar may be to blame for the rare use he makes of so reflective a 
eategory as the conscius: it occurs in his plays but five times in all. 
Though this regretably limits our material, it enables us the more 
quickly to note that in four contexts out of five this earliest appear- 
ence of the conscius falls under the heading which Har'per places 
first in his listing of classic uses; namely, 

Conscius. I adj. Knowing something with another, privy to; 


and subst. a participant in a thing, an accessory, accomplice, 
confidant, ete. 


Thus, 


1. In Aul. the chorus hears the miser driving his old serving-woman out of 
doors: ‘Anum foras extrudit, ne sit conscia. Credo, aurum inspicere volt, ne 
subreptum siet’’ (Prol. 38). 

2. In Cist. the mistress would have her helpful serving-man counsel her 
what to do next: ‘‘ Fac me consciam quid nune vis facere me’’(II. 3, 46). 

3. In Rud. the fisherman congratulates himself that no one is privy to his 
having caught a treasure in his net: ‘‘nec mihi conscius est ullus homo’? (IV. 
2, 21). 

4. In Truc. the embarrassed wastrel is led to consider into what wiser 
courses our youth might be led if instead of concealing our straits from parent 
and relative we took these into our confidence: ‘‘Quos, cum celamus, si faximus 
conscios .. . anteparta demus postpartoribus’’ (I. 1, 40). 
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This Plautine use of conscius we propose to call the primitive: 
in its primitive meaning the term requires at least two knowers if 
one is to be called conscius; on the maximum number of conscti who 
may be privy one to another it lays, of course, no limit (cf. Sall. 
Cat. 22, 2). That there ever was a time when this use stood alone 
is more than we need pretend; it certainly never died out. But in 
calling Plautus’s day primitive, we make use of our dramatic con- 
vention to forecast a time in literary history when the conscius of 
Plautus will have dwindled in relative importance, forced to share 
the page with a second less obvious if more interesting example of a 
mind privy to another. 

2. A More General Meaning of Conscius.—It can cost a reflective 
mind little to admit what it may have taken the inventive mind some 
time to divine; namely, that a mind to be other than a given one 
need not belong to another person; the one person may know or may 
not know his thoughts of another moment; he may or may not be 
privy to his own past moods and counsels; between his past and 
present there is a gap such that if his present is to share in his past 
at all it can only be conscious thereto. Once the forming mind has 
noticed this, its use of conscius will enjoy that extension which 
Harper notes as a second ease of ‘‘knowing with’’; namely, 


Conscius. II. With sibi, knowing something in one’s self. 


Of this extension of meaning by which ‘‘knowing with’’ is made 
to include not only the case of knowing with another self, but also 
the case of knowing with one’s other-self, examples are so common 
and familiar that we may give the space their citation would require 
to the discussion of but one of their number. It will be noted that 
of the five occurrences of consciws in Plautus but four have been 
accounted for as ‘‘primitive’’: what, then, becomes of the fifth?” 
It will be found in Harper included under II, but grouped with 
other examples of a use ‘‘rare, and mostly poetical’’; namely, 


Conscius. II B. In partic., conscious to one’s self of wrong. 


The Plautine example of this use is Most. III. 1, 12: nihil est 
misertus quam animus hominis conscius Sicut me habet. The scene 
presents a slave who has been accessory to a tricky transaction in 
which his master’s son was principal. The slave has good reason to 
fear for himself should the ‘‘old man’’ find out his part in the plot. 
Suddenly, in the very midst of reflecting on a way to meet this 
danger, he catches sight of the ‘‘old man’’ returning home sooner 
than was expected. At once he fears his master may have learned 
of the affair. ‘‘I will meet him [says the slave] and accost him. 
But how dreadfully frightened I am! Nothing is more wretched 
than the mind of a man with a guilty conscience, such as possesses 
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myself’’ (Trans. H. T. Riley, London, 1852). Certainly, the lexi- 
eographer’s classing conforms with this translator’s phrasing; and 
yet to one who has followed the tendencies of English selection from 
among Latin uses of conscius, it may remain doubtful whether this 
“fifth use’’ of Plautus is either well translated as a case of ‘‘guilty 
conscience,’’ or well classified as a ‘‘rare and poetical’’ instance 
under conscius with sibi. Not only is there no sibi to bind our 
understanding; but there is no other reason for denying this ‘‘ fifth 
use’’ of Plautus a place with the other four. The slave was plainly 
privy to the plotting of his master’s son, and being in just this 
primitive sense conscius to the transaction had ample ground for 
apprehension. As to the introduction of our English conscience in 
translating the Latin conscius, this is natural enough just because 
(as we shall later see) the modern English conscious soon lost all 
memory of the primitive Latin conscius from which it was descended : 
it came to stand for nothing but a form of self-knowledge, and its 
moral cognate conscience could never stand for more. But restore 
our English mind to the state of Plautus’s mind, void our English 
tongue of words Plautus did not need, and it will be seen how little 
there is in the earliest Latin use to reveal a grasp of conscius in 
other than its primitive sense: the sense that implied two knowers. 

The foregoing discussion would have been rather idle had it had 
no other object than to make the most of what documentary evidence 
there is that a conscius privy to another was forebear to all such 
consctt as knew only unto themselves. But our comment in casting 
a doubt not generally shared on the sense of a single passage will 
have shown how often it must arise that to share an old secret with 
another is to share it first with an older self. And how old must 
_this secret be before that go-between, memory, becomes an essential 
factor in any conscious sharing in it? The obvious answer suggests 
two thoughts: first, that the semantic transition from the conscious 
sharing of another’s mind to the conscious sharing of one’s own must 
have come about without sensible jolt or thrill of invention; second, 
that if with like continuity the gap memory is supposed to span in 
rendering a present conscius to its past be imagined to diminish by 
insensible degrees, there is no point at which the con can lose meaning 
till the limiting case be reached. But it is common enough for the 
mathematician to require that meanings which hold good for all 
terms of a convergent series shall also hold good for its limit. What 
then? Will the Latin mind tolerate the inclusion of this limiting 
ease, from which all duality has vanished, within its understanding 
of a mens sibi conscia? If so it must attain in the end to— 

3. The Most General (Possible) Meaning of Conscius.—What 
does in fact become of the prefix ‘‘con’’ in the last developments of 
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conscius? No doubt in Ciceronian use the prefix is held to its 
criginal function: in T'usc. there is evidently a past being recalled 
to mind when EHtsi [says Aud.] mihi sum conscius, numquam me 
nimis cupidum fuisse vitae (II. 4, 10). That in its ever-increasing 
use by later writers the mens sibi conscia should always preserve a 
trace of that internal cleft which once divided knower from known 
is more than could be expected; yet even were one bent on forcing 
the classic mind into admission of a conscious state from which all 
duality was absent, it is doubtful whether one could show more than 
that rhetorical and poetic use did not always, or even generally, insist 
on keeping separate the two states of which one was conscious of 
the other. Perhaps the best he could find to his purpose would be 
some such indifference to preserving dualities as marks the Ovidian 
lines: Conscia mens ut cuique sua est, ita concipit intra pectora pro 
facto spemque metumqua suo (Fast. I, 485). But on the strength of 
no such mere indifference can one safely include the classic mind 
among those that came in the end to recognize a conscious state 
indistinguishable from the state of which it was conscious. One 
would have to be more logician than philologist who would insist on 
constraining a Latin prefix to preserve throughout its history some 
trace of its original connotation: it is wiser (and far easier) to con- 
elude that not only periods but individuals affected certain prefixes 
from motives of personal devotion. No philosophy can be built 
on the assumption that the con of conscio must hint at some to- 
getherness beyond the reach of a scio. It remained for the modern 
mind to insist on what the Latin merely failed to resist: the recogni- 
tion of a conscious mind which should be a mind conscious of nothing 
but its own present content. How this last touch came to be given 
to the extension of the conscious is the story of our ‘‘second act.’’ 


ii. Modern Specialization of THE CONSCIOUS 


1. Period of Classic Generality—English use (to which we 
shall here confine ourselves) set out to continue the conscious in all 
its ancient functions. Even that most primitive conscius who was 
essentially a fellow-knower Murray finds surviving in seventeenth- 
century England: 


1651. Hobbes, Leviathan. Where two or more men know one and the 
same fact, they are said to be conscious of it one to another (1, 7, 31). 

1664. South Serm. Nothing is to be concealed from the other self [one’s 
friend]. To be a friend and to be conscious are terms equivalent (1, 394). 


Then a curious thing happens. The special denotations gradually 
acquired by the ancient conscius are lost to the modern consciousness 
in the very order of their acquisition, until, in English philosophy 
at least, no use for conscious is retained save that ‘‘limiting case’’ 
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of immediate self-knowledge to which the Latin conscius seems never 
to have attained. 

2. Loss of the Primitive Conscius.—Coming only a century after 
Hobbes and South, our first English lexicographer seems to have 
forgotten not only their classic locutions, but the very conception on 
which these rest, of a mind conscious of its fellow mind’s content; 


1755. Johnson, Dictionary. Conscious. adj. [conscius, Latin. ] 
1. Endowed with the power of knowing one’s own thoughts and actions.—. 
Bentley ; Watts. 


2. Knowing from memory; having knowledge of anything without new in- 
formation.—Dryden. 


3. Admitted to the knowledge of anything; with to—Dryden; Bentley. 

4. Bearing witness by conscience to anything.—Clarendon. 

One citation under the rather unilluminating heading 3 may stand for the 
rest: ‘Roses or honey can not be thought to smell or taste their own sweetness, 
or an organ be conscious to its own music, or gunpowder to its flashing or noise’’ 
[Bentley’s Sermons]. 


Not a definition, not a citation, to suggest that the conscious mind 
had ever gone or could ever go the length of being privy to a fellow- 
mind! Consciousness is already confined within the limits Locke 
set for it in the definition Johnson accepts as final: ‘‘ Consciousness 
is the perception of what passes in one’s own mind.’’ 

How account for this rapid specialization of the conscious in 
English use? Shall we suppose eighteenth-century philosophies 
(Leibnitzian as well as Lockian) to be already molding thought to 
their narrow theories of knewledge? Is it a growing conviction that 
minds are monads ‘‘without windows’’ (Leibnitz), or that ‘‘each 
man is confined to his own experience’’ (Locke)—is it some such 
epistemolcgical insight that discourages the common speech of the 
eighteenth century from continuing to qualify as conscious a type 
of knowledge it no longer supposed to be possible? But it would be 
easy to show that the common sense neither of the eighteenth nor of 
any subsequent century found it less possible, or even more difficult, 
or even as difficult, to get at the heart of one’s neighbor as to plumb 
the depths of one’s own. At somewhere near the moment when 
Johnson was holding consciousness within strictly Lockian bonds, 
Sterne was writing his sermon on Self-Knowledge, wherein the 
preacher is most impressed with the ‘‘ paradox’’— 

That though man is the only creature endowed with reflection, and con- 
sequently qualified to know the most of himself—yet so it happens, that he 
generally knows the least—and with all the power which God has given him of 
turning his eyes inward upon himself, and taking notice of the chain of his 
own thoughts and desires—yet, in fact, is generally so inattentive, but always 
so partial an observer of what passes, that he is as much, nay often, a much 


greater stranger to his own disposition and true character, than all the world 
besides. [Sermons, Ed. Jenson Society I, 4. Italics mine.] 
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To be sure, Sterne happens not to have said ‘‘a man is often much 
less conscious of his own disposition and true character than all the 
world besides.’’ But had he, it may be doubted whether Sterne’s day 
would have found any more to wonder at in such classic use of 
the conscious than does our own, when it happens to read on the 
wrapper of a popular novel this explanation of the name: 


The ‘‘dark laughter’’ of the title is the chorus that sounds again and again 
through the book—the laughter of the negro servants in the house, who are 
conscious of what is taking place between the lovers even before they themselves 
are. 


No, one is hardly driven to invoke the motives of a peculiar 
epistemology to account for a fashion favoring that use of the con- 
scious which demanded least knowledge of one’s neighbor. That 
in the prevalence of its several applications the conscious should de- 
cline in the inverse order of its growth is natural enough: its classic 
expansion advanced from the more obvious to the less obvious types 
of co-knowing; its continued use must favor the more important at 
the expense of the less important types. Evidently the most obvious 
lind of accession to another state of mind is neither the most frequent 
of occurrence nor the heaviest-fraught with consequences to the 
accessory: as compared with the state of being privy to one’s own 
thoughts and counsels, that of being admitted to the thoughts of 
another is of rare ceeurrence and minor responsibility. Hence a 
popular loss of contact with a more distinct but less interesting 
instance of conscious knowledge could well enough have come about 
without any philosopher’s dcing. But not without an epistemol- 
ogist’s help could the conscious ever have come to that final stage of 
restriction and specialization to which we find it reduced in a 
philosephy whose influence is felt to this day (but only by philoso- 
phers) ; the stage, namely, at which all is lost save— 

3. The Limiting Case of the Conscious.—This last state of de- 
cadence of a once useful term, we owe to the epistemology of Locke 
and no other. To the Leibnitzian philosophy a duality of moments, 
the one perceiving, the other conscious of that perception, remained 
essential to the end: without memory there might indeed be petites 
perceptions, but no apperception; i.e., no such consciousness of its 
perceptions as was required to raise a soul (une dme) above the level 
of bare monads. Take away the gap such memory spans, reduce the 
two mements to one, Leibnitzian philosophy is left without words 
with which to express itself: for it, as for classic thought, the con- 
scious moment is always one of two. Not so with the Lockian: for 
Locke the part played by memory in conscious states was accidental ; 
memcry might supervene or it ‘might not, but consciousness could 
never be absent from any mcment of knowing; there could be un- 
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remembered perceptions, but not without contradiction could there 
be unconscious thoughts— 

For ’tis altogether as intelligible to say, that a bed is extended without 
parts, as that anything thinks without being conscious of it, or perceiving that 
it does so. They who talk thus, may, with as much reason, if it be necessary to 
their hypothesis, say, That a man is always hungry, but that he does not always 
feel it: Whereas, hunger consists in that very sensation, as thinking consists ia 
being conscious to himself of thinking. [Zssay. II. 1, 19.] 


The semantic history of the consciows may well be called closed, its 
career of utility ended, when the philosophy inherited from Locke 
has made of the word inherited from antiquity, this: 

[1785.] Consciousness is a word used by philosophers, to signify that im- 
mediate knowledge which we have of all our present thoughts and purposes, and, 
in general, of all the present operations of our mind. Whence we may observe, 
that consciousness is only of things present. To apply consciousness to things 
past, which sometimes is done in popular discourse, is to confound consciousness 
with memory; and all such confusion of words ought to be avoided in phil- 
osophical discourse. [Reid: Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man I. 1, 17f.]} 


This historically-minded footnote need waste none of its scant 
space in reinforcing at its end the monitions with which an opening 
‘‘chorus’’ prepared the critic for its argument and conclusion. To 
the judgment of the critical it is content to leave the question whether 
or not it shall have been made out that ‘‘the story of the conscious 
carries its hero from a narrowly restricted beginning to a narrowly 
restricted end, the first and last state of that word being of all its 
states the most opposed in character, while through this varied story 
runs a continuous thread of implication: being conscious is the state 
of a mind knowing another state of mind.’’ The critic who accepts 
this conclusion will see that in applying the conscious in this sense 
the address to which this serves as note was departing from no orig- 
inal intention of history, nor yet from any current use of our mother 
tongue. It departed only from a certain recent and local philosophy 
whose epistemology it could not share: in holding that B might well 
be conscious of a mental condition in A it departed from a tradi- 
tion supported by Locke and Leibnitz alike; in denying that A him- 
self need be conscious of his own mental states it departed from a 
tradition depending on Locke alone. 

The address itself was but a late chapter in the working out of 
an experimental method, a method so universal as to allow no mean- 
ingful question to be beyond experimental answer. In this sense it 
undertook to show by what experiments an observer C might de- 
termine whether or no a second observer B was conscious of a sensa- 
tion ‘‘had by’’ (as James Mill would say) a third subject A. 
Previous studies in the generalization of experimental method had 
shown that for the A of this illustration might well be taken an 
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ameeba, of whose sensations not the ameba itself but the psychologist 
B might come to be conscious. W"erewith is opened to the vision of 
our philosophy a broad experimental question of what might be 
ealled ‘‘the natural history of consciousness’’; and nowhere perhaps 
does the contrast between classic ‘‘empiricism’’ and our newer ‘‘ex- 
perimentalism’’ stand out more clearly than in their difference of 
attitude toward such a problem. For the Lockian tradition the 
question, (1) Where in Nature are minds to be found; and the 
question, (2) Where in Nature are conscious minds to be found, are 
not two questions, but one, and that one susceptible of no experi- 
mental answer. To that understanding of mind and its faculties 
which the present article reaffirms and extends, these questions are 
irreducibly two; but both may be answered by experimental meth- 
ods. Now, that a philosophy which once pretended ‘‘all the ma- 
terials of reason and knowledge to be had from experience,’’ and a 
philosophy which now proclaims ‘‘all meaningful questions to be 
answerable by experiment’’—that ‘‘empiricism’’ and ‘‘experi- 
mentalism,’’ namely, could ever be brought into such sharp conflict 
as this on a question of the distribution of ‘‘minds’’ might well strike 
one as too paradoxical. It would be not only paradoxical but im- 
possible, had the classic empiricist been an experimenter: he could 
then hardly have failed to abide by the principle which served this 
article as epigraph: ‘‘There is nothing to be found in the meaning of 
experience that is not already contained in the meaning of experi- 
ment.’’ The empiricist could not, then, have admitted the existence 
of experiences so private that none but the subject of their immediate 
moment could be privy thereto. He could not, for example, have 
wrapped ‘‘the sensation’’ and ‘‘the consciousness of having a sen- 
sation’’ all in one package and put this purely subjective bundle 
beyond the reach of all possible observers, i.e., beyond the reach of 
experiment. 

As for us, we may continue to treat mind, and no less the con- 
scious than the merely sensing mind, as a thoroughly ‘‘observable 


object.’’ KE. A. Srneer, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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The Future of Israel. JAMES WATERMAN Wise. (The Today and 
Tomorrow Series.) New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1929. 
‘‘For the Jew is never, despite appearances, as much a source 

of anxiety to his environment as he is to himself.’’ That is how Mr. 

James Waterman Wise puts it in his remarkably interesting little 

book, and he writes with a candor, sincerity, and energy that stimu- 

lates the reader’s confidence. 
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What makes the Jew a source of anxiety to himself is a group 
psychology, a group complex, a personal attitude, although these 
words, as I write them, seem wooden and without imagination, and 
the thing Mr. Wise writes about is so full of imagination—so full 
of it that to some of us it may seem to contain hardly anything else. 

Aiming to speak for the younger generation of his race, for those 
that claim to have outgrown an apparatus of tradition and formula, 
and who wish to be more forward- than backward-looking, Mr. Wise 
insists that the normal Jew has a loyalty all his own—something 
added to economic internationalism and to all sorts of political 
identifications. For Judaism was not even comprised in the ob- 
servance of a large number of traditional customs and ceremonials. 
There was something more. There was an added, a unique, an all- 
important element besides. It is not so easy to say what this ele- 
ment is. It is, apparently, one of those things that have to be felt 
rather than defined or described. One is reminded of the contrast 
so often stressed between the temperament and character of Asia 
and of Western Europe, the contrast between the introvert and the 
extravert, between the world that is a vision and the world where 
things have to be done according to a technique. Somehow, by what 
seems a curiosity of social history, the Jew has persisted. Some- 
thing has provided the substance of ‘‘those bonds of unity which 
have held together in an indissoluble tie of thought and feeling the 
scattered descendants of an ancient people... That element is 
to be explained rather by the fact that his racial and national back- 
ground never became mere memory, never seemed ancient or out- 
worn to the Jewish mind and soul. These things have survived. 
. . . They have been the living symbols of an ever unfolding Jewish 
present, the hope and promise of the unknown years ahead. ... 
It is this unique element in Jewish life which has constituted the 
real Jewish problem. . . . The bond that he felt was perhaps more 
than rational. It partook as do all the deeper things in human life 
of the mystie and the unexplained. . . . It is this Jewishness which 
constitutes the Jewish problem. This it is which makes for an emo- 
tional quality in the Jew necessarily absent in others.’’ Of course, 
‘if separated from his own kind’’ the Jew can, perhaps must, dis- 
appear. ‘‘As long, however, as Jews do live together in large or 
small groups, as long as they persist as social units, so long will 
there remain a Jewish problem.’’ And in a footnote on page 13, Mr. 
Wise insists that this problem does not exist for those only who have 
not yet found social freedom in some other culture. ‘‘On the con- 
trary, it is rather in those Jewish circles which have moved for 
years within the orbit of non-Jewish thought and culture that the 
problem is most acute.’’ So the problem, as Mr. Wise sees it, is the 
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question: ‘‘What is to be the future of the Jew? Will he survive 
as a distinct and separate social unit?’’ And if he does, what form 
will that survival take? Will he preserve and be preserved by the 
faith, the religion of his ancestors? ‘‘Or will he leave it behind him 
as something no longer needed or of value in his development? 
What is to be the next, perhaps the final passage in the unfolding 
of that epic which the world has come to know as Israel ?’’ 

So much by way of introduction. Now comes a chapter en- 
titled ‘‘The Future of Israel’s Faith,’’ and by that Mr. Wise means 
the old theology or metaphysics of the Jews. In a word, it is bound 
to pass, and for the younger generation has largely done so already, 
not because of any inferiority of its own, but because it is an in- 
stance of something that is passing everywhere where natural 
science, sociology, and empirical ethics are transforming the in- 
tellectual world. ' 

For centuries the Jewish spirit has had to defend itself as well 
as it could. ‘‘As a result the Jew has learned, as no other people 
has ever learned, the secret of physical survival, of persistence in 
the face of every type and degree of persecution. ... But a new 
light has dawned in the civilized world... . And it is this light 
which has confused the mind and heart of the Jew.’’ Human toler- 
ance is replacing the old dogmatic hostility. Will the Jew know 
how to retain his group identity, his own werld of loyalties when 
he is set free in a friendly world? This is something that an out- 
sider can hardly have an opinion about; and Mr. Wise is, perhaps, 
encouraged more by his own Jewish optimism than by such data 
as a sociologist and an economist would regard as important. But 
the great value I find in this little book does not depend upon the 
correctness and accuracy of its author’s judgments, though I do 
feel that the writer does convey in terse and admirable language 
very interesting and important information. But of this I wil] 
try to speak later on. 

“‘For centuries the Jew has preserved intact, almost unchanged, 
the sum of religious beliefs and practices which were Judaism.’’ 
But the old orthodoxy is no longer needed as a hope and a refuge. 
And as the Jew could live more and more in cultural ecntact with 
his Gentile neighbors he came more and more to dress, live, and 
talk as they did. Only one thing set him apart and that was his 
religion ; or at least ‘‘whole communities of Jews began to insist that 
there was no difference between themselves and their neighbors other 
than that of theological belief.’’ 

But for the younger Jew of Western Europe and America 
‘Judaism the religion has ceased to play a vital part in his life’’ 
and in a footnote on page 24: ‘‘Not that the Jew is any nearer 
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than he ever was to the acceptance of the theology of Christianity. 
He was never further away.’’ For the truth of the matter is that 
‘the whole theological problem does not interest him very deeply.’’ 
The old faith in a religio-social mission as a vocation all his own 
does not impress him. Although the Jewish pulpit, we are told, 
does not admit it, he sees that others are as devoted as he is to peace 
and justice. 

These two fundamental concepts of the older Judaism, the con- 
cept of Israel as priest-people and witness to the unity of God, and 
the concept of Israel as the messenger of redemption to mankind, 
have broken down. The younger Jewish generation considers them 
so little in fact that it does not ever take the trouble to deny them. 
And no opposition or open heresy could be so dangerous as that.’’ 

But this dissolving of an old theology is no more characteristic 
of Judaism than it is of any supernaturalistice social machinery where 
there is an active and progressive curiosity about the facts that 
make the world and the history of mankind. Mr. Wise goes so far 
as to say that ‘‘our age is completely divorced from any theological 
eoneerns.”’ And this is why ‘‘the religion of the Jew will no longer 
suffice to preserve his Jewishness.”’ 

Civilized society does not demand any particular brand of super- 
naturalism. ‘‘No, despite the fundamentalists, right conduct is an 
art and a science in itself.’’ 

Israel’s faith must, then, be a different one in the future from 
what it was in the past. But such a faith as I think Mr. Wise has 
in mind is no less a world of the imagination. 

Chapter III is ‘‘The Future of Israel’s Land.’’ 

There is a new factor to be recognized in any discussion of 
modern Jewish life. ‘‘That factor is the rebirth of Jewish life in 
Palestine, an event of such importance to world Israel that it has 
already altered in some fundamental aspects the nature and char- 
acter of the whole Jewish problem.’’ And when Mr. Wise says 
‘‘the Jewish problem,’’ I think he means it in its more intimate 
sense, the Jewish problem for the Jews. 

This promised land has brought both joy and fear to different 
groups of Jews: joy to the discouraged, fear to those that insisted 
that only a theology differentiated them from their Christian 
neighbors. 

This dream, vision, ideal, purpose that both saves and alarms 
is ‘‘Zionism or the will to create a Jewish state in Palestine.’’ Its 
prophet was Herzel. His work The Jewish State made him ‘‘the 
central figure of the greatest Jewish movement in history.’’ Through 
the support and encouragement of England the new Jewish state 
is a real experiment. It aims at building up a genuine Jewish cul- 
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ture for its citizens and for the world. Here I can not quote so 
much as I would like to, but it is not so important to do so. 

But what ‘‘type of religious faith will predominate among the 
Jews of the new Palestine?’’ Of course, one can not yet say very 
accurately. ‘‘But this much is already clear. The orthodox piety 
which for so many centuries characterized Jewish life of those lands 
whence most of the settlers come will play no part in the rebuilding 
of Palestine.’’ What then is to be that world of Jewish imagination 
in which language, metaphors, habits, inherited mythology provide 
so much that is instrumental in generating and conserving free 
human values? What is to be the future of Israel’s soul? This 
brings us to Chapter IV and to the end. 

Palestine is not only a land of Jewish hope, responsibility, and 
adventure. It is a ‘‘center of influence which will affect and mould 
Jewish life everywhere.’’ 

But thoughtful prophecy has seldom been optimistic, and in the 
outlook for the future of Israel there is at least as much to be feared 
as hoped.’’ 

‘“‘The Jew has been ealled an idealist . . . and temperamentally 
he is one. By that, I mean that in his intellectual, in his spiritual 
life, the Jew is an adventurer.’’ Let him leave the world of toil 
and business, ‘‘the Jew is hardly ever a realist. ... The Olam 
Habah, the world to come, with all its beauty and its promise, was 
inhabited just as truly by the Jew of the past as was the world of 


anguish and of terror in which he actually dwelt. ... The Jew’s 
aptitude then for living in an [imagined] world of his own creating 
while he ignored the world about him, is still his. . . . Herein lies 


the danger.’’ 

‘For whatever the conscious or intellectual results or develop- 
ments of the Jewish bond may have been or may become, the bond 
itself is primarily and fundamentally emotional in character. The 
Jew does not think nearly so much as he feels his Jewishness.”’ 

“It is that emotional process and all that it implies which con- 
stitutes the real Jewish problem. For it is that emotional process 
which makes inevitable the survival of the Jewish group.’’ But 
“‘what bond shall replace the old religious one?’’ The answer is 
to be found, I believe, in the very nature of Jewish life. Primarily 
emotional in character, that life has always expressed itself through 
social channels. Jews have always lived together, worked together, 
dreamed together, as much because of inner as of outer compulsion; 
“‘and it is out of this social solidarity that there will arise the con- 
scious Jewishness of the future,’’ that ‘‘consciousness of kind’’ to 
borrow a term from Professor Giddings, which is so subtle and so 
powerful an integrating force in the social living of any real com- 
munity. 
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I have hardly suggested why I find this small book so interesting, 
To explain that with any completeness would take quite an essay. 
I must assume that the reader of these lines is familiar, probably 
more familiar than I am, with the following points. 

All cultures of today are descended from primitive cultures and 
are marked by survivals. Mana and animism are characteristic of 
practically all primitive cultures and out of this primitive experi- 
ence grow gods, goddesses, spirit powers for good and evil, cults, 
and religious institutions. A great factor in the primitive world 
is often the power of the dead. There grows up a world of the 
imagination that is uniform social possession. It is an integrating 
social factor, contributing largely to that consciousness of kind that 
Giddings emphasizes—the sense that I am your kind and you are 
my kind; we speak the same language of religion, of socialized 
superstition, of institutionalized animism. 

These animistic institutions, symbolized by the Cathedral of 
Chartres, the Parthenon, Roman and Etruscan temples, the sacred 
precinets of the palaces of ancient Crete, cults and temples of 
Osiris, of Mesopotamia, of Ur, of the New England meetinghouse, 
of the temple at Jerusalem, are, in their day, of the greatest social 
importance and social value. But their day is a finite day. Natural 
science begins and grows; finally it is recognized that there is 
‘‘diffusion’’ not merely in space but in time. 

It is, however, one question whether a belief is a superstition 
that, in a scientific world, is bound to pass. It is another question 
whether that superstition is socially and historically a thing of 
human help and value to be gradually discarded as other instru- 
ments are found better adapted to the purpose. And it is a com- 
monplace that folklore, socially possessed, more or less institution- 
alized, inherited from the past, binding together in subtle and 
powerful ways the past, present, and future of a given social world 
—it is a commonplace that such folklore, become religion, is a crude 
and primitive social instrument—crude and primitive in the in- 
tellectual and critically scientific sense, but producing much, perhaps 
most, of the greatest art of the world thus far; the exquisite reliefs 
of Egypt, Pheidias, Dante, Giotto, Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. 

The attempt to define religion suggests a literal-mindedness that 
even I am averse to. I may however suggest the sense in which I 
prefer to use the word. Instead of asking what it is I prefer to ask 
what it does. If I have to explain what a hammer is, I try to tell 
what a hammer does, a functional description. Now if in this 
functional sense a hammer is a nail-driver, whether it be a cobble 
stone, an old shoe or something sold in a hardware shop, what is 
the nail that religion drives and how does it drive it? And when is 
it needed more and when is it needed less or perhaps not at all? 
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No doubt religion drives many nails, very different at different 
times; some of them seem to us like nails in the coffin of human 
mentality. But I try to keep to the functional point of view. 

If any effective nail driver is a hammer, a stone or an old shoe 
ean function as a hammer. But I may be told the hammer bought 
at a hardware shop can be used to pull nails with, ie., that the 
thing is designed for two functions. Still, I think that makes no 
difference: the piece of hardware is more than a hammer. It might 
even function as a paperweight. Thus though religion drives many 
nails, the important one that explains its curious survival and in- 
stitutional character is social integration through the social pos- 
session of a common cultural superstition. And I use the word 
‘‘religion’’ in the usual sense of a supernaturalism inherited from 
the past. Other nails, the Divine Comedy, Della Francesca, Duccio, 
the old church music, temple architecture of India, Fra Angelico, are 
part of and give expression to the common world of the imagination. 
Thus, keeping to the functional point of view, it seems safe to say 
that all the nails work together. 

What I eall, for lack of a better term, the world of the imagina- 
tion is a trait of that culture, Chinese, Persian, Roman, medieval 
French, New England, Pueblo, to which it belongs. 

But cultures change, superstitions pass; to many of us, perhaps 
to Mr. Wise, the imagination, ‘‘spiritual’’ life itself, seems threatened 
with a starving emptiness. What new vision, no less superstitious 
perhaps, but more ‘‘modern,’’ more stimulating, more symbolic of 
the life of to-day, can take its place? Mr. Wise is sure, and perhaps 
he is right, that for the emancipated younger Jew the word ‘‘Zion’’ 
means such a vision. But it must be the ‘‘vision’’ not of the 
isolated individual, but of a social group that the vision helps to 
integrate. If it does that it is a religion in the functional sense, 
which is, I think, the only sense that explains why it becomes a 
social possession and why it lasts. 

All this is, of course, crude and full of points that should be 
more carefully phrased, and it should be illustrated by actual in- 
stances of the sort of thing I wish to introduce. Nevertheless, it is 
a subject-matter to be defended against dialectic and the harness of 
definitions. What I have tried to say is a commonplace of an- 
thropology and ought to be a commonplace of history and of 
sociology. It is that any religion is a trait of a particular culture, 
and an important factor in the history and the social patterning of 
the group that has it. It must be understood in the first place as a 
chapter in sociology, and I by no means assert that this will exhaust 
the subject. 

W. T. Busu. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Nature of Existence. Vol. II. J. M. E. MoTaaaarr. Edited 

by C. D. Boarp. Cambridge University Press. 1927. Pp. xlvii 

+ 480. 

‘‘*«Take an eighteenth-century English Whig. Let him be a 
mystic. Endow him with the logical subtlety of the great schoolmen 
and their belief in the powers of the human reason, with the business 
capacity of a successful lawyer, and with the lucidity of the best 
type of French mathematician. Inspire him (Heaven knows how) 
in early youth with a passion for Hegel. Then subject him to the 
teaching of Sidgwick and the continual influence of Moore and 
Russell. Set him to expound Hegel. What will be the result?’ 
Hegel himself could not have answered this question a priori, but 
the course of world-history has solved it ambulando by producing 
McTaggart.’’ 

This is the way in which Dr. Broad, in a recent paper for the 
British Academy,' describes his former teacher and colleague. And 
he goes on to an estimate of McTaggart’s place among philosophers 
that is not a little startling. The Nature of Existence, he says, 
‘‘may quite fairly be ranked with the Enneads of Plotinus, the 
Ethics of Spinoza, and the Encylopedia of Hegel’’; it is ‘‘equal in 
scope and originality to any of the great historical systems of 
European philosophy,’’ while in point of style its author ‘‘must 
plainly be ranked with Hobbes, Berkeley, and Hume among the 
masters of English philosophical prose.’’ Of anyone who can be so 
described by a competent critic some further account seems called 
for. 

McTaggart died in 1925 at the age of fifty-eight. For forty 
years he had been connected with Trinity College, Cambridge, first 
as student, then as prize fellow, and from 1897 as College Lecturer 
in the Moral Sciences. He was never made a professor; he seems to 
have had no disciples: but the place he filled in the Cambridge 
community was none the less a large one. In early days he had been 
president of the Cambridge Union, and he displayed in its debates 
a gift for clear and orderly speech which led him later to carry an 
exceptional burden of lecturing with pleasure to himself and popu- 
larity among his auditors. He had, too, a gift for business which 
made him a valued member of university committees. He was not 
a distinguished scholar. In classics, mathematics, and the sciences his 
knowledge was rather severely limited. But he was a born meta- 
physician, with an inexhaustible capacity for sustained and subtle 
dialectic, and a willingness to follow the argument wherever it led, 
no matter how far from established ways of thinking. As a result 
of this independence, he combined beliefs that are seldom found 


1‘*John McTaggart Ellis McTaggart,’’ British Academy Proc., Vol. XIII. 
I owe to this paper most of the facts in the following paragraph. 
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together. Thus he was at once an atheist, a strong believer in im- 
mortality and a strong supporter, for reasons of his own, of the 
Church of England. He was so convinced an idealist as to hold 
that the existence of matter is nothing more than ‘‘a bare possibility 
to which it would be foolish to attach the slightest importance’’; 
nevertheless, if placed in the school of British idealists, he would 
be an extraordinary misfit. For he supplanted the Absolute with 
a colony of timeless selves; he held that the hedonistic calculus is 
an adequate guide to conduct; he held that the state is merely a 
means to individual welfare; and he was apt to exercise a sardonic 
wit on certain less ‘‘tough-minded’’ idealists as ‘‘ wanting to believe 
that they ate a good dinner only in order to strengthen themselves to 
appreciate Dante.’’ As for intimate characteristics, a remark or 
two must suffice. He had, as just suggested, a lively sense of 
humor; he read novels and memoirs omnivorously and with a rare 
memory for their details; in politics he was inclined to conservatism 
and in university affairs to liberalism; he was fond of the historical 
usages of English university life, and was an expert in its com- 
plicated ceremonial; he was a lover of ‘‘good living,’’ with a strong 
aversion for teetotalers and Puritan dissenters; he was an ardent 
patriot during the war. This last seems to have caused him much 
pain, since it lost him some very close friendships, and personal 
affection was something which, on metaphysical as well as on tem- 
peramental grounds, McTaggart held the most valuable thing in the 
world. 

The Nature of Existence is by far his greatest book. In the 
light of it, the commentaries on Hegel which came before it appear 
as a mere apprenticeship in the a priort method. He first intended 
to employ the Hegelian method in the present work and to eall it 
The Dialectic of Existence, but this plan he later abandoned for de- 
duction of the commoner type. Yet so complete is his reliance on an 
a priori procedure that throughout the first volume of the work he 
resorts only twice to perception, once to settle the question whether 
anything exists, and once to settle the question whether there are 
more substances than one. His general purpose is two-fold, first to 
discover what can be said a priori about the structure of all that 
exists, and secondly to square his @ priori conclusions with what is 
revealed to us in perception. 

These @ priori conclusions are too numerous to review here. But 
two of them, at least, must be presented for they form the keys to 
MeTaggart’s system as a whole. These conclusions are that what- 
ever is real must be organized in a system which he calls ‘‘determin- 
ing correspondence,’’ and secondly, that time does not exist. 

The idea of determining correspondence he reaches in the follow- 
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ing way. He first shows that whatever exists must have qualities 
and stand in relations; but then the question arises, Can the world 
be made up of qualities and relations alone? This he thinks im- 
possible; there must in addition be substances, a substance being 
‘‘that which has qualities and stands in relations without itself being 
a substance or a relation.’’ Such substances must be many, and 
further, they can not be simple, since every substance must have 
content in the form of qualities. Are these substances infinitely 
divisible? If they are not simple, they apparently must be, and yet 
infinite divisibility involves a contradiction. For every substance 
must have a determinate character, and this character depends upon 
the character of its parts. But these parts depend for their char- 
acter upon their own parts, and these again upon theirs, and so on 
without end. Substances, then, have some character, and yet they 
ean not have, since this depends on the completion of an endless 
series. Is there any way to avoid this contradiction consistently with 
the infinite divisibility of substance? Yes, says McTaggart, there 
is one only. Suppose that a substance is divided into parts, A and 
B. And suppose that each of these parts, again, is divided into 
parts, AA’, AB’ and BA’, BB’, which possess a one-to-one corres- 
pondence with the set of primary parts. This subdivision can be 
continued endlessly, but the endless process is no longer vicious. 
Since the same character is exhibited in the whole and in each of its 
parts, that character need not wait upon the completion of an endless 
series, and indeed is no longer affected by any extension of this series, 
This is the only way in which the two propositions about substanee, 
first, that it has a character, and second, that it is not simple, can be 
brought to consistency. And since these are both self-evident, the 
scheme is necessary. It is to this scheme that he gives the name of 
determining correspondence. 

Whatever exists, then, must be a whole of parts, each one of which 
is similarly divisible to infinity. ‘The question now is, What things 
do we experience which fulfill this condition? Prima facie, there 
are three kinds of things that come within our experience, matter, 
sensa, and spirit. But matter can not be real, partly because it 
fails to comply with the above general condition, partly because it is 
reached by an erroneous inference which assumes that sensa must 
have causes which are like them. And sensa must also be rejected; 
such qualities as redness and sweetness are simple and hence not 
infinitely divisible. Selves alone remain; and McTaggart devotes 
one of the most interesting chapters in the book to an argument, as 
against Hume and Bradley, that each of us is directly aware of a 
substantial self. But do selves fulfill the condition of reality? They 
certainly have parts, for presentation, volition, and feeling may be 
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distinguished within them. But do these parts themselves fulfill the 
condition? Each is examined in successive chapters. Of presenta- 
tion he distinguishes five forms, awareness, perception, ‘‘imaging,’’ 
‘‘assamption,’’ and judgment, and maintains that perception alone 
can meet the requirement. He then proceeds to show that much 
so-called volition and emotion is really perception and hence, so far, 
passes the test. And the emotion which passes it most clearly is 
love. The chapter in which this is argued contains a remarkable 
analysis of the emotion of love, in which it is held that ‘‘love is for 
the person, and not for his qualities, nor is it for him in respect of 
his qualities. It is for him.’’ The argument here rises to a genuine 
eloquence that is the more effective for its extreme restraint. 

The conclusion so far is that only selves are real, and that selves 
are made up exclusively of perceptions. But if this is what the 
world is really like, how is one to account for its seeming so very 
different ? 

It is here that one must introduce the second key to MeTaggart’s 
position. He holds that time does not exist, and that our seeing 
things as in time is the chief fountain-head of error. The argument 
is elaborate and subtle, but in broad outline it is as follows. We 
can distinguish positions in time in two different ways, one as past, 
present, and future, the other as earlier and later. The first series 
of positions McTaggart describes as the A series, the second as the B 
series. Now if we take the B series by itself, we find that it leaves 
out change. If the battle of Waterloo was ever earlier than the 
death of Napoleon, that relation is fixed and changeless. But if we 
are to have time, change is necessary, and change involves what is 
future becoming present, and what is present past. The A series is 
therefore essential to time. But unfortunately this A series involves 
a contradiction. For it implies that any moment or event is at once 
past, present, and future. This contradiction is usually veiled by 
supposing that there is no difficulty when the terms are taken suc- 
cessively and it is said that an event M is present, has been future, 
and will be past. But McTaggart acutely points out that this will 
not serve. ‘‘What is meant,’’ he asks, ‘‘by ‘has been’ and ‘will be’? 
... When we say that X has been Y, we are asserting X to be Y 
at a moment of past time. When we say that X will be Y, we are 
asserting X to be Y at a moment of future time.’’ Now this past 
and this future in which we assert Y to hold of X are not simply 
non-entities, or the judgments would be meaningless. They must 
therefore be real. Hence past and future must exist, and exist to- 
gether. But that is a contradiction. To sum up, since time re- 
quires change, and change requires the A series, and the A series is 
contradictory, time itself must be unreal. 
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This is, of course, no novel conclusion. But whereas in most 
idealist systems, we are left with an aching gap between the timeless 
reality and the irrational appearance, McTaggart sets himself to the 
task of finding what it is in reality that serves as the base of the 
illusion. Behind the time series, he concludes, there must be another 
order, and it is through misperceiving this order that the time series 
arises. This underlying order he describes as the C series, and holds 
that its terms are related in an order of inclusion. The problem then 
becomes how a misperception of this order in terms of time and in 
other ways could give rise to the long train of illusions which dis- 
tinguishes the world of present experience from the world which he 
considers the real one. The explanatory devices he adopts, which 
are too various to describe here, are always ingenious, though at 
times they impress the reader as somewhat strained. 

The world that emerges from MecTaggart’s speculation is as dif- 
ferent from that of common sense as was the world of Leibniz. 
Time, space, matter, sensa, are all alike done away. What alone 
exists is selves. These selves are composed of perceptions, but the 
perceptions are not, as they now seem to be, engaged with sensible 
appearances. They are engaged with the only other realities in the 
universe, namely, other selves; and they perceive those selves as 
directly as we are now aware of our own selves. Now ‘‘all such per- 
ception of selves will be love. For then the consciousness of unity 
will be more intense than it is ever in present experience, in which no 
self perceives another.’’ Hence, among selves as they really are, 
there obtains the completest harmony. Again, there can be no un- 
satisfied desires, since if desires can exist only as perceptions, they 
ean not be for the absent; the only form of volition will be ac- 
quiescence in what is perceived. Each self, again, is immortal, or, 
more accurately, eternal; it will appear to endure through all time, 
and is in reality timeless. McTaggart does not draw back from the 
conclusion that one self will lead many lives, and, startlingly enough, 
would explain some congenital gifts and even some love at first sight 
as due to experiences of a past whose present total oblivion is no bar 
to continued identity. Since no self has created another and none 
can be part of another, there is no God. And though in knowledge, 
in the amount and intensity of consciousness, in pleasure and in 
goodness, no self in this real world (or, as MeTaggart would put it, 
‘fat the final stage of the C series’’) can be perfect, it is yet in all 
these respects unimaginably nearer perfection than it appears. 

A theory at once so extraordinary, so original, and so elaborately 
defended can not be appraised in passing. The difficulty is not at 
all, as is the case so often, that the reader must struggle with obscure 
meaning or loose expression. MeTaggart was a master of lucid 
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statement, and besides, it was his custom to prepare five drafts of 
everything he published. And Dr. Broad’s work as editor, which 
includes an analytical table of contents of some forty pages, is ad- 
mirable. But with all these aids, it must be said that there is per- 
haps no first-rate work in English on metaphysics that presents an 
equal difficulty. Some of the minor positions, like the existence of a 
substantial self and the doctrine of immortality, are familiar and 
much discussed. But a conception as novel as that of determining 
correspondence, and indeed as various other of McTaggart’s central 
conceptions, the philosophical public will need much time to assimi- 
late and appraise. To the present writer, the two views here selected 
as central both seem to have been made out. But of the book as a 
whole one can only be sure, with Professor Laird, that if it is not a 
work of genius, it is at least extraordinarily like one. 
BRAND BLANSHARD. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor C. W. Hendel has left Princeton University to become 
MacDonald Professor of Moral Philosophy and chairman of the De- 
partment of Philosophy at McGill University. As acting Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, mail should be addressed to him as follows: The De- 
partment of Philosophy, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Robert S. Lynd has been appointed Permanent Secretary of the 
Social Science Research Council. 

Professor Vittorio D. Macchioro of the University of Naples and 
one of the Curators of the Naples Museum is Visiting Professor of 
Religion in the Department of Philosophy at Columbia University 
during the first semester of the current year. During November and 
December he will deliver the Schermerhorn Lectures at Columbia on 
the subject ‘‘The Origin and Evolution of Orphism.’’ He will be in 
California during the spring. Institutions desiring to secure him 
for lectures should address him at Columbia University. 
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